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Story of Doctor John Clarke, the founder of the first free commonwealth 
of the world on the basis of "full liberty in religious concernments." 
By Thomas W. Bicknell, A.M., LL.D. First edition. (Providence, 
Rhode Island : T. W. Bieknell, 1915. 216 p. $2.50) 
In a word, Mr. Bicknell 's thesis is that the first example of the found- 
ing in America on compact principles of a democratic commonwealth in 
which church is sharply distinguished from state is to be found in the 
Aquidneek colony of 1638. His demonstration begins with the cove- 
nant of March 7, 1638, by which the settlers of the town formed them- 
selves into a body politic to be governed in accord with the laws of God. 
He further by citation of the town records establishes the fact that the 
fruit of this compact was orderly government, under which it was pos- 
sible for Newport to separate in orderly fashion and to enter into a 
new governmental compact with Aquidneek for the founding 
of Rhode Island. All this to his mind is definitely summed up 
in the declaration of March, 1641, which lays down the principles 
of democracy and liberty of conscience. In rebuttal of the claims of 
Providence and Roger Williams to priority, he subjects to keen analysis 
the constitutional foundations of the latter settlement. He clearly dem- 
onstrates that the so-called compact of 1637 on its face is nothing more 
than a petition to inhabit there, which promises submission to the rule 
of the governing body already in existence ; and he effectively contrasts 
the disorder and lack of government at Providence with conditions at 
Aquidneek. When the character of that intellectual weathervane, Rog- 
er Williams, is taken into account, Mr. Bicknell has the best of it in 
arguing for the priority of an orderly and concerted policy at Aquidneek. 
The argument is preceded and accompanied by several chapters de- 
fining the political terms which the author uses, tracing the career of 
John Clarke, with the later history of the colony, and describing the 
Puritanism of England and of Massachusetts Bay, with especial refer- 
ence to the expulsion of Mrs. Hutchinson. Mr. Bieknell seems hardly 
to realize how few in number were men like his heroes, Coddington, Gor- 
ton, and Dr. John Clarke, in comparison with the vast mass of semi- 
tolerant and intolerant Puritans, whether Presbyterian or Independent. 
He rightly estimates the influence that Puritanism exercised on the re- 
volters, but not the extremely insignificant number of those whom he 
terms "liberal Puritans." This, however, is but a minor criticism. 
The covenants which are Mr. Bicknell 's text are of great interest in the 
history of American constitutional theory as perhaps the clearest cases 
of the application of the idea of compact to the foundation of a dis- 
tinctively civil state in which the notion neither of the plantation nor 
of the church covenant predominated. Mr. Bicknell's exposition, though 
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not very compact, should be a welcome one. The book is finely printed 
on large paper, and well illustrated. 

Theodore C. Pease 

George Washington, farmer. Being an account of his home life and 
agricultural activities. By Paul Leland Haworth. With many il- 
lustrations, facsimiles of private papers, and a map of Washington's 
estate drawn by himself. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill company, 
1915. 336 p. $1.50 net) 
Washington. A Virginia cavalier. By William II. Mace. (Little lives 
of great men) (Chicago: Rand, McNally and company, 1916. 180 
p. $.35) 
There seems to be little flagging of the interest taken in George Wash- 
ington's life, his character and his habits, his home and family and all 
the petty detail that can serve to fill in the larger outlines we already 
know. The two works above cited are no exception to this. Haworth 
tells in most complete fashion what he has gathered from the sources at 
his disposal concerning the life of Washington at Mount Vernon as a 
farmer. 

In the "Little stories of great men" series Mace re-tells the entire 
story of Washington's life for the special use of pupils in the fifth 
and sixth grades. Each of the works is successful in portraying in our 
first president more of the man and less of the formidable and dignified 
public officer. Such versions of the life history of our great men fill a 
very real need in our national growth. The large proportion of for- 
eigners in our citizen body and the increasing complexity of our educa- 
tional system make it imperative that we have at first hand the story 
of our typical American patriots. Each generation has its own ideals 
and standards of measurement. The message of the past is quite likely 
to reach us most effectively in the vernacular of the present. We find 
in Haworth 's painstaking study new and vital material quarried out of 
the great mass of records that have been accumulating in the last few 
decades. Mount Vernon is brought nearer to us and is translated to our 
young people, as well as to the more mature reader, in terms at once 
clear and interesting. The study of early Virginia landholding and the 
problems of the farmer of the revolutionary period, as here portrayed, is 
a part of that recent revival of attention to rural life that has affected 
our whole attitude toward the farm and the conditions surrounding it. 
This consideration, quite apart from the personal interest in Washing- 
ton himself, gives this work a place among the numerous recent studies 
dealing with the same general subject. 
Mace's little manual is uneven in its subject matter and manner of 



